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ABSTRACT 

An analysis of literature on second language learning 
identifies four approaches in the literature, each of which can make 
a unique contribution to the understanding of the second language 
learning process, particularly as it pertains to 
limited-English-proficient students. The four approaches are 
explained and illustrated with examples from the research literature. 
The approaches are: (1) the foreign language approach, which focuses 
on explicit classroom learning, especially for older learners; and 
which views language as a curriculum rather than as an abstract 
system or creative process with research being theory-driven; (2) 
language acquisition, which stresses metacognition and 
interdependence of first- and second language tasks; (3) 
psycholinguistic, viewing language acquisition as use and development 
of cognitive processing skills; and (4) sociocv.ltural, which pays 
particular attention to the social nature of language use and 
learning. Contains 40 references. (MSE) 
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FOUR PERSPECTIVES 
ON SECOND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Carrie E. Bcxlensteiner, Teacker of Engliflk as a Second Language, Madras Higk Sckool 



Q Tkere is no single aksolute trutli akout seconJ language learning; vre are 

W all like tke klinJ Indians de«c3rifcing an elepkant. 

(McLaugklin, Rossman & McLeod, 1983) 

Introduction 

One of tke most pressing ckallenges facing educators in many Oregon sckool districts is tke 
need to edticate students wko are limited-or non-Engksk proficient (LEP/NEP). Hispanic students 
make up a large percentage of LEP students and are kigk risk for failure and for dropping out of 
sckool (Skorris, 1992). One element contrikuting to tke kigk risk factor for tkis group is iUiteracy. 
In 1989, 12.2% of Hispanica aged 25 and over kad completed less tkan five years of sckooling, 
compared wilk 2.0% of wkites; estimates of functional iUiteracy among Hispanics nm as kigk as 
56% (Rooa, 1990). Sckool age ckildren of migrant farm workers are likely to kave attended midtiple 
sckools on an irregidar kasis (Slesinger, 1992; Romo, 1993) and tkerefore present a very real 
prokleji for tke classroom teacker: kow to educate a ckild in Engksk wken kteracy skills in kis or ker 
native language (Spanisk) are poor. 
""^^ Tke original intent of tkis investigation was to identify researck tkat woidd identify teacking 

^ metkods or approackes to teack I^P students witk limited kteracy skills in tkeir native language 
^ (LI), especially for kigk sckool Hispanic migrant students. Aker reviewing tke kteratme, kowever, 
I it kecame clear tkat different types of reaearck existed on second language (L2) acquisition, and tkat 
a lack of understanding of eack perspective can make interpretation of researck very difficidt. Tkere 
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are cBsentially four distinct perspectives on second-language development, each with a different 

research perspective. One proLlem raised hy that fact is that since 

none of the four approaches... by itself gives a fully satisfactory picture of L2 
acquisition, it is not surprising that practitioners are tempted to judge research 
findings as irrelevant to real-world prohlems (Snow, 1992). 

Instead of focusing on a single approach, therefore, this paper wdl simimarize research in each of the 

four research approaclies to second-language acquisition, and discuss the importance of taking each 

approach into consideration in evaluating programs for LEP students. The four perspectives that 

will Le examined in turn are foreign-language^ language acquisition, psyckolinguisiic , and sociocukural. 

As we shall see, all four approaches to second language acquisition have vmique contributions to make 

to oxir understanding. 

Tke Four Approackes 

Foreign Ldnguage Approach: The foreign language orientation to secona-lamguage theory is the 
oldest tradition. Researchers in this trea foctw on effortful classroom learning, and tend to look at 
L2 learning .^s different from LI learning, since the focus is on older learners who are in a school 
setting. Language, therefore, is seen as a curriculum rather than ac an abstract system or creative 
process. Teachers who instruct from a foreign language perspective asavime that language needs to 
be presented in a careful sequence for learning to take place, and emphasize aspects of language such 
as grammatical correctness and pronxmciation. 

Research in tke foreign language tradition is often theory-driven rather than generated from 
classroom experience, and hence it may seem unapplicable for the classroom teacher. For example, 
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one study investigatetl tke connection between LI and L2 learning vising tke kypotkesis that 
plionological coding difficiilties (as opposed to grammatical sensitivity, inductive language learning 
ability, and rote memray) cause problems in foreign language learning (Sparks & Gansckow, 1993). 
Tke introduction and kterature review make it clear tkat tkis study was generated from questions 
raised in tke researck kterature. Language is seen as tke learning oi certain skills, and tke conclusion 
is tkerefore tkat tke pkonology oi tke student's native language skould ke tatigkt kefore teacking tke 
plionology of tke foreign language: "tke FL profession could support tke expkcit teacking of native 
language pkonology emd pkonemic awareness during reading instruction in tke primary grades" 
(Sparks & Gansckow, 1993). Sparks and Gansckow attempt to explain tke problems tkat students 
kave in foreign language ckissrooms in terms of deficits located witkin tke students tkemselvea, ratker 
tkan in terms of tke instructional metkod. 

Verykttle researck exists in tke foreign language tradition tkat addresses tke knk ketween LI 
and L2, and none at all tkat addresses kteracy in a kroad sense. Tke autkors cited akove seem to 
consider tkemselves innovative for even considering an L1-L2 link. Foreign language researck 
addresses very narrow aspects of language learning (McLaugklin, 1987). As in tke example cited 
akove, most foreign lemguage researck focuses on quakties inkerent in tke learner to tke exclusion 
of otker factors. 

Tkat is not to say tkat foreign language researck is irrelevant, kowever, to tke imderstanding 
of L2 acquisition. Researckers in tkis tradition kave made particularly strong contrikutions in tke 
area of kow to test for language proficiency (Snow, 1992) and kave enkanced understanding of 
teacking language witkin a traditional classroom context. 



Acquisition ApproacK: In contrast to tke foreign langtmge perspective, tkeorista in tke field of 
Irilingual education began to take tke perspective tkat L2 is acquired in a natural way, similar to tke 
way in wkick LI is naturally acquired (Cummins, 1979; Kraaken, 1991; Kraeken & Terrell, 1983). 
Tkis perspective stresses tke advantages tkat a second language learner kas in terms of tke 
metacognition of langxiage acquisition and tke interdependence of LI and L2 language tasks: 
learning one langua^ kas laid tlie groundwork for learning anotker. Tkis researck lias underpiimed 
many of current practices in tilingual education, since tkis view kolds tkat only ky developing a 
"tkreskold" level of competence in LI can a student ackieve kis or ker potential in L2 (Ciommins, 
1979): you can t learn a second language imtil you've adequately learned a first. 

In this view, proficiency in a language is denned as commimicative effectiveness, not as 
native-like grammar and pronunciation. Tke role of tke learner is considerakly expanded from tkat 
of tke foreign language paradigm, since language is seen as a process reqvuring cognitive interaction 
of tke learner and tke environment. Acquisition of language is seen as developmental, ratker tkan 
fimctional, in nature. 

ike acquisition perspective kas kad a tremendous influence on classroom teackers. Krasken 
(1983) appeals to practitioners kotk Lecause ke is in tke forefront of tke movement away from 
grammar-l)a8ed approackes towards communicative approackes, and also Lecause of kis empkasis on 
tke affective and developmental aspects of language learning. L2 learners kave Leen foimd to kave 
certain advantages over LI learners in some tasks (Hakuta & Diaz, 1985). Muck of tke kterature 
in tkis area appears to he reinterpretations of existing researck (Saville-Troike, 1984; Hakuta & 
Gould, 1987; Cummins, 1979; Hudelson, 1987) and, not surprisingly, tends to support tke 



" kypotkeses tkat tke autkors akeady endorse. Tkis kranck of inqviiry kas less tkan its ekare of 
researck to contrikute to tke overall understanding of language acquiaition, altkougk it kas 
undouktedly generated tke most literature on classroom appkcations. 

Psyckolinguifltic ApproacK: Perkaps partly in reaction to tke lack of rigorous experimental 
researck on kekalf of tke acquisition tkeorists (McLaugklin, 198^, a tkird paradigm for language 
acquisition kas developed witkin recent years. Dukked ky Snow (1992) tke "psyckolinguistic" 
approack, tkis perspective views language acquisition as a cognitive process, and is an information 
processing perspective tkat focuses on tke cognitive processes witkin tke learner. Tke researck in tkis 
paradigm investigates language learning as a series of processing skills tkat can potentially cause 
interference from one system of learning to anotker. Information processing researckers kave found 
tkat, for example, limited language proficiency in LI can interfere witk reading in L2 ky "skort 
circuiting" a good reader's system (Clarke, 1980) as veil as ky requiring tke learner to conceptualize 
in more ckallenging ways (Swaffar, 1988); tkat kilingual and monolingual students use different 
cognitive reading strategies (Padron & Wazman, 1987; Verkoeven, 1990); tkat mixed-dominant 
L1/L2 readers use considerably different reading strategies tkan good L2 readers (Miramontes, 
1990); and tkat metacognitrve strategy training can enkance ESL reading (Carrell, Pkaris & Likerto, 

1989). 

approack kas also found evidence tkat direct instruction can result in "more acquisitica" 
in learners, in direct contrast to tke assertions of tke language acquisition proponents (VanPatten 
& Cadiemo, 1993). In a similar vein, Krasken and Terrell (1983) kold tkat differences in tke 
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nature of LI from one group to anotker ekould not have a significant difference on the acquiaition 
of L2, since accorciing to their model the aame strategies and outcomes would he used from one 
language to another. Psycholinguists, however, have provided research evidence that there are group 
differences in second-language learning outcomes (Hansen- Strain, 1989) and that the issue of how 
LI kteracy affects L2 may he considerahly more complex than the acquisition theorists propose. 

Perhaps the foremost proponent of the information processing model of language acqtiisition 
is Barry McLaughlin (1983). In this view, human heings are considered "limited-capacity processors" 
of information, requiring the integration of many different skills that have keen practiced untd they 
become routine. McLaughlin claims that kis model is an integrated approach which "incorporates 
hoth the more creative aspects of language learning and the more cognitive aspects that are 
susceptikle to guidance and training" (1987). In kis view, tke learning/acquisition distinction should 
he replaced ky a distinction ketween controlled and automatic processes in second language learning 
(1983). Altho\igh psycholinguistic researchers have oktained researck support for some of their 
hypotheses akaat how language is learned, tliis perspective has not captured the imaginations of 
practitioners to the same degree that the acquisition perspective has. 

Sociocultural Approach: The sociocultural perspective of second language acquisition can easily 
deal witk many of the issues involving the social nature of language use that the more cognitively 
oriented approaches are unakle to address: personal identity, cxJtural identity, national and ethnic 
pride, communication, and other attitudes and keliefs tkat can kave a significant impact on how 
difficult or easy L2 can he to acquire (Snow, 1992). 



Tke quantitative, statistical researck paratiigm has Leen used extensively hy tke foreign 
language, acquisition, and psyckolingtiistic approackes to L2 acquisition tkeory. It is unlikely, 
kowevCT, tkat tkia paradigm is likely to answer all of tke questions surrounding tke education of LEP 
students (Cadko, 1992). Examination of sttidies of ackievement among Hispanic LEP kigk sckool 
students, for example, result in contradictory conclusions as to wketker socioeconomic status affects 
ackievement (Espinosa & Ockoa, 1986; Buriel & Cardoza, 1988; Ortiz, 1989; Wiley, 1990). 
Tkese stxidies treat socioeconomic status as a dependent variakle as if it exists in isolation. Yet upon 
examination, tke studies are so flawed in tkeir actual design due to factors Leyond tke researckers' 
control (attrition, lack of access to suitakie suLjects) tkat tke vakdity and genetakzakikty of suck 
studies must ke called into question. In increasing numkers, second-language researckers are 
keginning to turn to antkropology and sociology for a different researck model: etknograpkic researck 
(Mercado, 1991; Weinstein, 1984). 

Since kteracy is essentially a social construct (Ferdman, 1990), tke sociocultural perspective 
is essential to investigate tke relationskip ketween LI and L2 Uteracy. One of tke most illustrative 
examples of tkis type of researck speaks to tkis question. Known as tke Arizona Project, tkis project 
was a coUakoration ketween education and antkropology tkat studied tke kousekolds of working class 
Hispanic ^milies in order to analyze tke cultural and intellectual resources availakle to students and 
teackers for curriculum development (Moll, 1986; Moll & Diaz, 1987; Moll, Velez-lkanez, & 
Rivera, 1990; Moll, 1992; Moll, Amanti, Neff, & Gonzales, 1992). 

Tke okjective of tkis study was to identify and use tke "funds of knowledge" existing witkin 
kousekolds to inform instructional practices and enkance tke acquisition of kteracy, particularly for 
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fltuients wkofle literacy skilla were low. Tke link between family and environment kas long keen 
known (Tmelja, 1988) ljut tkrougk applying etknograpkic researck teckniques, tkese reseaickers were 
akle to kelp teackers Bee tke family environment* of tke students in tke study as positive, ratker tkan 
negative, aspects of tke learning process. Tkeir core kypotkesis was tkat "ckangea in tke social 
context of learning can produce important ckanges in tke students' academic and kterate 
performance." 

TLe study was extensive, lasting 3 years. Tko design included tkree parts: a study of tke 
kousekold funds of knowledge, development of curricula for classroom use tased on tkose funds, and 
finally an extension into tke commimity involving study groups. I will confine my remarlzs to tke 
fiist part of tke study, dtuing wkick tke data on funds of knowledge were gatkered. 30 students (and 
tkeir Wiikea) were ckosen to participate in tke study and kegan tke study as 4tk graders. Half tke 
sttidents were assigned to a sckool tkat implemented tkeir proposed curriculum ckanges, and kalf to 
a comparison sckool. Ho\isekold data were collected primarily tkrougk participant observation, 
including feeld notes, questionnaires, and kteracy ckecklists. Participant okservation was done ky 
tkree-person researck teams consisting of a trained researcker and two graduate students. After tke 
researckeas felt tkat an appropriate, trtisting relationskip kad keen estaklisked witk tke famikes, tke 
researck assistants were allowed to collect diita witkout immediate supervision. Analysis of tke data 
included a compilation of information atout wkat types of funds of knowledge exist witkin tke 
kousekolds (e.g. agriculture, medicine, ckild care, etc.). Many kours were spent witk teackers and 
antkropologists developing ideas kow tkese funds of knowledge coiild Le translated into classroom 
appkcations. Tkis study was clearly not just concocted for tke purpose of pukkcation. 
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One tke aapects of tkis atudy tKat dutinguialiefi it from traditional educational reaearck in 
second language acquisition ifl tlut tke researckers were akle to take into account some of tke aspects 
of social class and lack oi empowerment tkat affect tke students' akikty to learn language and 
content. For example, working class cliildren tend to receive rote, drill and practice iratruction as 
opposed to tke process-oriented teackiag given to students of tke majority cultvire. Tke reseatckers 
were clear tkat one of tke okjectives of tke researck was to 6nd ways to empower stiidents and teackers 
to remove tke "zones of vinderdevelopment" from tkeii classrooms. Tkey report tkat tkey found more 
diversity of instruction tkan origiaally anticipated wken tke study was proposed. 

Tkis study involved intensive, controlled data collection in a naturalistic setting. Okscrvees 
were not studied imtil tke okservers felt tkat tkeir Lekavior woiJd ke natural enougk to reduce 
okservee kias to a minimum, llie autkors were konest enougk to revise tkeir working kypotkeses 
(e.g., type of instruction delivered to working class students) upon collection and analysis of tkeir 
data. Tkeir researck review is extensive, and goes into deptk as to kow tkeir study is rooted in 
linguistic as well as antkropological researck. Finally, tke most sakent feature of tkis study was its 
contrikution to otir imderstanding of kov LI kteracy skills can ke used to inform L2 kteracy 
instruction. By xising tke odstuig funds of knowledge tkat ckildren possess witkin tkeir commvmity, 
sckools can kegin to tap a valuakle resotirce for promoting kteracy tkat kas Leen kitkerto overlooked. 
Resvdts of tke implementation pkase of tke project point to a strategy tkat kas tke potential for a kigk 
degree of success in promoting kteracy. 

Taking a socioculturul approack to second language acquisition is essential if we are to 
understand many of tke affective and social issues tkat impact ovir students. In addition, studies 
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wvch. aa tke Arizona Project give classroom teackers very real justification for reacliing out into tke 
community to create instruction tkat is meaningful and accessitle for LEP student*. Statistical 
research metkods can point out the existence of phenomena suck sis motivational differences among 
different groups of LEP stiidents (Hernandez, 1991), kut carmot go far towards explaining wky tkose 
di^erences exist. Wkiletke more traditional approackeo to second language acquisition are essential 
for an understanding of some of tke meckanical processes involved in learning language, a social 
perspective is crucial for rounding out tke picture. 

Conclusion: Tliis paper kas focused on four approackes to second language acqtusitlon tkeory, 
witk empkasis on tke sociocultural perspective. All four perspectives, kowever, are necessary for 
reacking a clearer xmderstanding of tkis extremely complex pkenomenon. Educators confronted witk 
tke formidakle task of instructing LEP/NEP students from diverse academic and sociocultural 
kackgrounds skovJd ke aware tkat no single approack, ky itself, is adequate to descrike tke wondrous 
and complex process tkat is second language acquisition. 

Carrie E. Bodeneteiner 
Madras Hi^k School 
390 SE lOtK Street 
Madras, Oregon 97741 
l)odeiist@mt)ef f . com 
25 July 1994 
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